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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of Lon- 
don. By Richard Rush, Envoy extraordi- 
nary, and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, from 1817 to 1825, 
Octavo, pp. 460. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
1833. 

One would think, since the reception of this 
work, that all the accounts which we hear of the 
bitterness and hatred between the English and 
Americans are mere fables. It has met with 
great success, and the publishers have exhibited 
no small discernment in spending about four 
times as much paper and printing as the solid 
bulk of its contents really required. ‘They knew 
it would sell, and they have not been disappoint- 
ed.* 

It possesses many valuable and peculiar cha- 
racteristics—it is, for example, the production 
ofa gentleman in the most eularged sense of the 
term, and of a man of high official rank. It 
comes from one of a political party, generally in 
opposition to England, and, therefore, unapt to 
praise, or contentedly to bear praised, that coun- 
try. It comes from one who eviciently enjoyed 
associations with those portions of English society, 
into which probably no other American official, 
except Mr. King, and certainly no private Ameri- 
can gentleman ever yet entered ; and it has re- 
ceived from all quarters, and all parties, the 
praise which its discreet, sensible, and instruc- 
tive contents really deserve. Mr. Rush has 
made his work agreeable. Te bad it in bis 





power to render it very philosophical, disquisi- 
torial and dull, and he as had the wisdom to 
abstain from any such displays. He has had the 
good taste to treat subjects of a familiar nature 
lightly, and yet so fully, as to avoid even the 
inge of common-place. . No suspicion of ego- 
lam or of a love of personal display can at- 
ch upon him; and one feels, in reading his 
k, that though he saw and heard what in one 
se might be called much ‘better things thi 
as set down in print, yet those better thi 


* The whole could have been printed in the 
ee Library for 20 cents. Retail price of the boo 
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being much more known, or the knowledge of| and impartially administered—the value of man 
them much more easily attainable, he has had|most accurately ascertained—the state of society 
the sound discretion to fill his book with scenes|such that the millions who are gathered together 
of which we had no correct idea; and perhaps} in a space but little exceeding that of the state of 
in developing the traits of the bigbest and best} Pennsylvania, exist without bloodshed; rapine, 
society in the world, to lead to improvements in}or crime of a proportionably greater quantity, 


certain particulars in our own. 


and absolutely of a less frightful character than 


Few men were more capable than Mr. Rush,}our own country; a condition which the mere 
to make his way, and attract the respect, or what/ nature of man would render utterly impossible, 


inwmere matters of society is of more import- 


ance, the good will of those with whom he was} ished. 


cast. His own talents and manners, not to speak 


if transgressions were not at once invariably pun- 
These things, which it ean be no. dis- 
credit to admit, but is a great. dishonour not to 


of the immense advantage which was given to/realise in this land, are never considered by 


him in the sterling and brilliant qualities of one 
to whom he so delicately, and yet so proudly 
alludes, would have secured those much desired 
entrées, seldom opened to the dull, the inelegant, 
or the undeserving; and the name of his fa 
ther, than which none can be. move admired 
abroad, and nune more worthy of admiration 
any where, formed a particular claim to consi- 
deration. But, in addition to this, his sagacity, 
his discernment, his knowledge of the world, and 


them; but, on the contrary, their opinions are 
founded on the slang of such vulgar and disgraced 
hack pamphleteers, as the Cobbetts, the Hunts, 
and we had almost said the Benthams—we cer- 
tainly may say the Benthamites. And as to the 
bad taste to which we have alluded, as drawn 
from the novels of the day, how can it be other- 
wise, while such despicable and emasculate pro- 
ductions as the Exclusives, Sydenham, Fitz- 
george, Almacks, Ecarte, Crockfords, Falkland, 


generally his bienséance were of more value to} Paul Clifford, &e. &c. without number, are 


him than wealth, or rank as a diplomatist. In 
a society so complicated, so conventional, and 
so arbitrary as the English, these were his pass- 
ports. 

Mr. Rush’s work, as it unfolds the real state 
of: society, and the dispositions of the higher 
classes'‘of England, must have its effect in dis- 
pelling many of those miserable prejudices which 
many well meaning persons entertain in respect 
to that country; and much of that bad taste 
which as it is perceptible in our own society, is 
derived from the vile novels which we so eagerly 
read. ‘To take the word of many virtuous but 
not over discerning persons in this country, a 
nobleman or gentleman of England, is a com- 
pound of all the basest, lowest, and most filthy 


read, as presenting a picture of society, and a 
model of gentlemen. We venture to say, and 
have some reason to believe that in good society 
in England, all but the last named novels are 
unknown, and these contemned. Lord Sid- 
mouth says, in conversation with Mr. Rush, 
that Lord Chesterfield’s letters are scarcely 
known, and not regarded in the class of society 
for which they were intended, for that the prinei- 
pal objects of education in that sphere were truth, 
courage, and the maxims of Christianity. All 
of these novelists, Mr. Bulwer in. particular, 
outrage every one of these objects. Mr. Bul- 
wer has written in a powerful style for a class in 
his own country, which, from an ill-directed love 
of popularity, and perhaps from political motives, 


vices—of the most brutal, unmanly qualities—of|if he be, as we do not believe he is, capable of 


the most grovelling ignorance and uneducsted 
stupi«dity—while their society is a scene of false- 
hood, luxury, cheating, and crim. con., to which 


such remoteness of plan, he intended to mystify, 
and in this he has succeeded. But we doubt 
very much whether he, or any of these, looked so 


the whole world presents no resemblanee. These} far as to mystify the good people of this continent, 
people never stop to think of the absurdity of and'particularly the intelligent classes, in which, 


such opinions respecting a country of which the 










almost all our ideas of municipal, and of moral 
itude—of which the credit, in every sense, is 
most extended and most unquestioned in 


however, they have been completely success- 


orality is our standard—from which we imbibe} ful. These books are reprinted, and they are 


almost the only books which are reprinted, in 
this country. They are bought, (and they are 
almost the only books which are bought, except 





the world—the laws the most wisely, vigorously,'in both cases, merely professional works), and 
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read among us asif they were wurks of genius— 
as if they were true descriptions of any conceiv- 
able state of society—or, as if they were the pro- 
ductions of any other than some imaginative but 
vulgar attorney’s clerk, or of some drivelling, 
but money making bookseller’s hack. 

They describe exactly the coats, waistcoats, 
and pantaloons of their heroes, and make some 
effort to give an idea of the walk and manner of 
a gentleman in the street, where alone the au- 
thors see such characters; but as for the con- 
versation, the style of thought, the intercourse, 
the habitudes of gentlemen and ladies, who, after 
all, must be very much the same every where— 
un gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme—in 
all this they fail completely and ridiculously. 
Who can avoid to see the difference between 
this class and that of Devere, ‘Tremaine, Arling- 
ton, end a few others? It is wonderful they have 
not been found out yet among us. Most people, 
however—perhaps the majority of those who read 
them—find therein about the same kind and same 
degree of interest and wonderment, as io their 
earlier years they experienced in the Oriental 
Tales, or Jack the Giant Killer. We are in- 
clined to think that none other can tolerate 
them. 

Here, however, is a gentleman of sound taste, 

knowledge of the world, and a high sense of per- 
sonal dignity, who resided for many years in the 
highest class of English society, in familiar as- 
sociation with those characters who, and whose 
similars, are known only traditionally to the novel 
writers. He does not appear ever to have found 
in them one of those traits which are so much 
developed, and to our shame be it spoken, so 
much copied in this couutry. Instead of the 
insolence of rank, whether disguised in coldness, 
or exhibited in arrogance, he found simplicity 
and ease, an utter forgetfulness of self, entire 
absence of personality, either good or ill natured; 
conversation the most various, instructive and 
delightful, and splendour of equipage, sustained 
by talent and power, of which it was the fit or 
nament—not the sole claim to consideration, 
or exhibiting only the successful cupidity of the 
possessor. He found men of great distinction 
in politics, war, or literature—of eminent titles, 
of unbounded wealth—forgetting each his 
peculiar attribute or source of admiration, ex- 
cept as to remember it might immediately or 
remotely contribute to the present pleasure or 
general welfare of the community ; but he does 
not appear to have seen the trappings of nobility 
envied and emulated by people whose sole fitness 
to lead or influence society, is founded upon the 
pecuniary ability which they have derived from 
a lucky speculation, or a successful run of prac- 
tice. ‘This bonk must be understood by full 
quotations from it. 

“ January 20. Dined at Lord Castlereagh’s. The 
company consisted of Lord and Lady Castlereagh, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Melville, Lord Mulgrave, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Burghersh, the ambassador of France and his marchio- 
ness, the Austrian ambassador, the Portuguese am- 
bassador and his countess, the minister plenipotentiary 
from Bavaria, the Marquis Grimaldi of Sardinia, and 
a few others. Of the foregoing, some were strangers, 
to whom, as to myself, it was a first dinner. 

“The invitation was for seven o’clock. Our names 
were announced by servants in the hall, and on 
the landings. The company had chiefly assembled 
when we arrived. All were in full black, under the 
court mourning for the Princess Charlotte. lam wrong— 
one lady was in white satin, a singularity that would 
have been painfully embarrassing, But that her union 
of ease and dignity enabled her, after the first effusion, 


in subdued tones, but cordial, and the handgiven. In- 
troductions took place at convenient moments. Before 
eight, dinner wasannounced. The dining room was on 
the floor with the drawing rooms. As we entered it 
through a door-way surrounded by a hanging curtain 
that drew aside, the effect was beautiful. A profusion 
of light fell upon the cloth, and as every thing else was 
of silver, the dishes covered, and wines hidden in ranges 
of silver coolers, the whole had an aspect of pure white. 
Lord Castlereagh sat at the head. On his right, was 
the lady of the French ambassador, with whom in go- 
ing in to dinner, he had led the way. Lady Castlereagh 
was on the side, half way down. On her left, was the 
Duke of Wellington, with whom she came in. Be- 
tween the duke andthe Earl of Westmoreland was my 
wife, who came in upon the arm of the latter. Oppo- 
site, was the lady of the Portuguese ambassador. She 
entered with the French ambassador, and sat next to 
him, I was between Lords Melville and Mulgrave. 
The former gratified me by the manner in which he 
spoke of the United States; the latter by what he said 
of President Monroe, who was minister in England 
when he was secretary for foreign affairs. He had ever 
found him, he said, conciliatory in business, whilst 
steadfast in his duty. Being near to these two noble- 
men in coming in, I paused to give place to them, hav- 
ing understuod that cabinet ministers preceded minis- 
ters plenipotentiary on these occasions; but they de- 
clined it, and I went first; Lord Melville remarking, 
* We are at home.” There were twelve servants; the 
superior ones not in livery. 

“The general topics related to France, and French 
society. The foreigners spoke English; nevertheless, 
the conversation was nearly all in French. This was 
not only the case when the English addressed the fo- 
reigners, but in speaking to each other. Before dinner, 
I had observed in the drawing room, books on the 
tables. As many as I glanced at, were French, I 
thought of the days of Charles II., when the tastes of 
the English ali ran upon the models of France. Here, 
at the house of an English minister of state, Frenth 
literature, the French language, French topics, were 
all around me: I add, French entrées, French wines! 
I was unwilling to believe that the parallel to the days 
of Charles II. held throughout. By my longer resi- 
dence in England I discovered, that the enlightened 
classes were more ready to copy from the French what 
they thought good, than the same classes in France, to 
copy from England. As regards language, the differ- 
ence is striking. There is scarcely a well educated 
person in England, who does not speak French, whilst 
thousands among the best educated in France, are ig- 
norant of English. In the competition between these 
great nations, this gives England an advantage. It is 
no answer, that French is the language of intercourse 
in Europe; the Frenchman may repose upon this, for 
not acquiring the English; but it cannot take from 
Englishwen the advantage of being at home in both 
tongues. Equally have the English the advantage in 
travel. They go in great numbers to France; while 
few of the French, comparatively speaking, visit Eng- 
land. 

* Soon after nine, the ladies left table. Before ten, 
the gentlemen followed. The company broke into 
knots, or loitered through the drawing rooms, whilst 
coffee was handed. In one, was a full length likeness 
of the Prince Regent, by Lawrence; in another, the ce- 
lebrated portrait of Charles I., by Vandycke, presenting 
three views of his face; scattered about in all, were 
articles of virtu or munificence. Of the latter, were 
vases of massive porcelain, aud other memorials, sent 
as presents to Lord Castlereagh by the crowned heads 
of Europe, after the treaties of Paris and Vienna. | 
had now conversation, for which opportunities had not 
before offered. The Austrian ambassador told me, that 
his.court had appointed Baron Sturmer consul general 
to the United States; the more, as foreign commerce 
had become an object with Austria. I replied, that my 
government would receive the information with satis- 
faction. This was the first public officer sent by Aus- 


commercial relations that had not before subsisted be- 
tween the twonations. I remarked, that the commerce 
of Austria appeared to be doing well in the Black sea. 
‘For a begtaning, he replied. I added a hope, that 


tria to the United States, and laid the foundation of| Conversation with the Earl of Hardwicke, a gentleman 


cil, his caution, his conciliation in dealing with the 
complicated arrangements of the continent that had 
followed his battles, were. not so much known; these 
formed not less a part of his character, and had gained 
for him, perhaps in a higher degree than centered in an 
other individual in Europe, the confidence of its cab. 
nets and sovereigns, 
“ Before parting, his lordship said, that the Prince 
Regent would probably be in town by the middle of 
February, and that I might then expect my audience 
of reception. 
“At eleven, I came away. The servants were at 
their stations, and passed the call for my carriage, as 
when we were announced ; forins observed towards all 
the company.” 
* = * ” * ” 
“January 31. Dined at the Earl of Westmoreland’s, 
at his residence, Grosvernor square. Forms, were as 
at Lord Castlereagh’s, The party wassmall—Sir John 
and Lady Ann Becket, Mr. and Mrs. Patterson of Bal- 
timore, the Danish minister, and some members of 
Lord Westmoreland’s family. The cheerful manner 
of his lordship promoted conversation. Much of it re. 
lated to England. Duelling was spoken of. His lord. 
ship said, that among private gentlemen in England, 
it was very rare; that if a person from this class had 
been engaged in a duel, and applied for admission toa 
club, composed of gentlemen; there would be a scrutiny; 
and unless it appeared that ‘ie wasnot quarrelsome, he 
would be in danger of rejection; but that, if he had 
been engaged in two, he believed he would certainly be 
black balled. His lordship did not condemn duelling, 
He only meant, that the occasions of it in private lie 
were so few in classes where the restraints of good 
manners prevailed, that he whose misfortune it was to 
have two duels on his hands, would find gentlemen shy 
of him as an associate in such institutions. It was up- 
on this, he grounded his opinion. His lordship’s ur- 
banity made the evening very pleasant, and it was not 
until a late hour that we got home.” 
” * * ” * * 

“March 4, Went the evening before last, to a party 
at the Duchess of Cumberland’s, St. James's palace. 

“ This is among the oldest buildings in London. It 
presents on the street, a fortress-like aspect. To what 
order it belongs, would be hard to say, the whole being 
an irregular pile. But the very confusion in its plan, 
with its antiquity, and the sentinels pacing day and 
night about its purlieus, minister to the fancy, making 
amends for its want of good architecture. So says one, 
who, unaccustomed to the sight of edifices that go far 
back into time, finds this the ingredient which seizes 
most upon his first feelings. I remembered this palace, 
historically, as the one from the windows of which 
George III, showed himself to the people when rejoic- 
ings were going on for the capture of Quebec. 

“We drove under a gatehouse leading to a paved 
court yard. Here we were set down at the entrance to 
the Duke of Cumberland’s apartments. Directed by 
servants who lined the way, we passed up to the rooms 
of entertainment. The company was not very large. 
In a rich arm chair at the opening of a wide door-way 
between two of the rooms, sat the Prince Regent; on 
one side of him the Duchess of Cumberland, on the 
other the Marchioness of Hereford. The rest of the 
company stood. When we entered, all were listening 
to music. Members of the royal family, cabinet minis- 
ters, the foreign ambassadors, with their respective 
ladies, and others, formed the groups. I observed 
among them the lord chancellor, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Mr. Canning. On a pause in the music, there was 
conversation. The Duchess of Cumberland, spoke 
kindly of my country, and individuals belonging to it; 
particularly Mr. and Mrs. Adams, whom she had known 
at the court of Berlin. The duke talked to me of the 
United States, embracing in his enquiries, language; 
with a desire to learn how far, if at all, we fell into 
aor in idiom or pronunciation frem the parent 
stock, 

“I had introductions to several persons. Whilst in 


stood within a few paces of us. I did not know him. 
On separating from Lord Hardwicke, he advanced te- 
wards me, saying, ‘I’m going to bring a bill into par- 
liament making it indictable in any stranger, whe 








the flag of the United States might find admittance into 
that sea; but it was a point on which he was not pre 
pared to speak. To Lord Castlereagh, | expressed the 
pleasure I had derived from making the acquaint 

of his guests; amongst them, the Duke of Wellingt 
He then spoke of the duke. He said, that his achiev 





to turn her misfortune into a grace. Salutations were 


ments in war were known; but that his ability in coun- 


ambassador from a republic, kingdom, or popedom, ever 














eave his card, in London, without his address upon 
w dv you do, Mr, Rush, how do yeu do? I’ 
ing to find you every where—!’m Lord 
In this manner commenced my acquaintanc 
th this gifled gentleman. There was no one in En 
land of whose Ene I had oftener heard, or whom 
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more desired to know. He tontinued—[ had a letter 
for you from my brother the Earl of Buchan, but you 
sabe me carry it so long in my pocket, that I lost it; 
it had ‘no secrets; it was only to congratulate you on 
your arrival; he was long a correspondent and friend 
of your father’s, and wants to transfer his feelings to 
you, that’s all; so you can write to him as if you had 
received it.’ I assured him of my gratification at mak- 
ing his acquaintance, and made due apologies for the 
omission on my card. He enquired for President Mon- 
roe, Mr. Pinkney, and others; said he had always loved 
the United States, and hoped to visit them yet, as he 
was an old sailor, and cared nothing for storms, Such 
was his sprightly strain. He must have been seventy, 
or near it; but, as Sir Francis Burdett said of him, he 
illustrated the fable of ycuth peeping through the mask 
ofage. It was a treat to see so much genius with so 
much playfulness; such a socia! flow from one whose 
powerful eloquence had been felt by the English na- 
tion, and helped to change, on some fundamental 
points, the English law. He sauntered about with me, 
and louked at the paintings. There was a full length 
likeness of George II., another of George II1., and one 
of Mary of Scots; a ‘royal jade,’ he feared, * but very 
pretty.’ We ended in a room, at the extremity of the 
suite, where was a table set out with golden urns for 
tea, and other light refreshments; to which those went 
who were inclined, At one o’clock, we came away. 
The music was by professional performers. Not only 
are the first musical talents of England engaged for 
private entertainments at houses of distinction, but the 
best from Italy, France, and other parts of the conti- 
ent; the Fodors, the Pastas, the Ambrogettis, the Ca- 
talanis, who may always be seen in London.” 
7 . * * ” * 

“ April 3. Dined at Earl Bathurst’s. Earl and 
Countess Bathurst, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Montrose, Lord Lynedoch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Villiers, Mrs. Rush, Sir Henry Torrens, Gene- 
ral Maitland, Mr. Goulburn, and a few others, were the 
company. 

“Conversation turned upon the United States; their 
climate, government, productions, steam boats, and 
other topics. On a question respecting the width of a 
river in one of the states, I wasat fault; on which one 
of the royal dukes put me right. Both of them spoke 
of our constitution. They asked how the Senate and 
Supreme Court were modelled, not well perceiving the 
line between the national and state authorities in mat- 
ters of judicature. I endeavoured in a few words to 
explain ; which however was not easily to be done in a 
few words; and it was no place for dissertation. The 
colonisation society was spoken of, and its cbjects ap- 
proved. Lord Bathurst expressed a hope that :t might 
select a better place on the coast of Airica, than Eng- 
land had done in selecting Sierra Leone; which was 
known to have proved unhealthy. Enquiries were made 
as to the amount of our slave population, the ratio of 
its increase, and others bearing on this subject. I an- 
swered them with an admission of the general evil of 
slavery in the United States; but added that there were 

reat mitigations, in the good treatment of the slaves. 

‘o this the exceptions, I said, were rare, and scarcely 
known at all, among the better classes of our southern 
planters. The effect of good treatment was, to diffuse 
m alarge degree content and happiness among the 
slaves. Conciliatory sentiments towards the United 
States ran throughout all the conversation. 

“ At eleven, we left the table. An hour passed in 
the drawing rooms, where conversation was continued. 
All gave precedence to the royal dukes; whilst from 
them, there was urbanity to all.” 

* * * * * * 

* June 6. Dined at Mr. Canning’s, at his residence, 
Gloucester-lodge, two miles from town. We had ex- 
changed visits by cards. The latter periods of my mis- 
sions, during which he was secretary for foreign affairs, 
brought me into much ‘utercourse with him, personal 
and official; but this was the first time I had met him, 
except at levees and drawing rooms. To the space he 
filled in public estimation, I could be no stranger. He 
received hs guests cordially. The grounds about his 
house were not extensive, but very neat, and shut in 
by trees. All was seclusion, the moment the gates 
closed; a common beauty in the villas near London, 
The drawing rooms opened on a portico, from which 
= walked out upon one of those smoothly-shaven 

wns which Johnson, ws of Pope’s poetry, likens 
to velvet; and we had the soft twilight, which at this 
season lasts so long in England, and sets off verdure 
to such advantage. ‘You see,’ said Mr. Canning, 


drons; ‘you must be fond of horticulture in the United 
States, fom the specimens we have of your flowers.’ 
I said it was a growing taste with us, but that we had 
much to do before we should equal England in this re- 
spect. ‘And we in Englanc,’ he said, ‘are behind 
Holland, and I believe France, in flowers. 

“Dinner was soon announced. Mr. and Mrs, Can- 
ning, the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, Lady 
Elizabeth Levison Gower, the Spanish ambassador and 
his duchess, the Neapolitan minister and his countess, 
my wife, Mr. Chinnery, and some members of Mr. Can- 
ning’s family, made the party. Mr.Canning sat at the 
head. His quick eye was all round the table; his aim, 
to draw out others, rather than converse himself. Oc- 
casionally, he had touches of pleasantry. He asked for 
Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, formerly minister from the 
United States. ‘I once,’ said he, ‘had a skirmish with 
him about language, but he worsted me; I said there 
was no such word as influential, except in America, 
but he convinced me that it was originally carried over 
from England.’ Lord Stafford here remarked, that it 
was so good a word they ought to bring it back. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Mr. Canning, it is a very good word, and I know no 
reason why it should have remained in America, but 
that we lost the thing.’ 

“ A library was attached to the suite of rooms, When 
we came out from dinner, some of the company found 
pastime in turning over the leaves of caricatures, bound 
up in large volumes. They went back to the French 
revolutionary period. Kings, princes,cabinet ministers, 
members of parliament, every body, figured in them ; 
and all political events. It was a kind of history of 
England, in caricature, for five and twenty years: and 
need [ add, that our accomplished host was on many a 
page! Hestood by. Now and then he threw in a word, 
giving new point to the scenes. It is among the con- 
tradictions of the English, that, shy and sensitive as the 
higher classes in many respects are, perhaps beyond any 
other pcople, they are utterly indifferent to these kind 
of attacks. Their public men also, exclude politics from 
private life, and you meet with persons of opposite 
parties mingling together as if nothing divided them. 

“He asked who were our favourite authors in the 
United States. The English, I said. But among the 
English? Johnson, Dryden, Addison, or Swift? Opinions 
varied, I said ; Johnson had his admirers; but I thought, 
that after five and twenty, our readers for the most part 
came round to the others. They were his favourites, 
he said. Next he asked, is not Junius liked? Gencrally 
he was, I said; I had heard of a young gentleman in 
Philadelphia, who transcribed all his letters, in the hope 
of catching his style. He made no comment; but 
thought I saw that he would not be disposed to recom- 
mend a young friend to take that trouble. From the 
Spanish ambassador I had every civility, notwithstand- 
ing the pamphlet. 

“So, briefly, was my first dinner at Mr. Canning’s. 
Many and agreeable ones followed. Sir James Macin- 
tosh said of him in debate, that he had incorporated in 
his mind all the elegance and wisdom of ancient litera- 
ture. It was a high tribute from a political opponent 
and competent judge. Both were first rate men, as 
well by native endowments as the most elaborate culti- 
vation, and both disciplined by an advantageous inter- 
mixture in great political and social scenes; Macintosh 
universal and profound; Canning, making every thing 
bend to parliamentary supremacy; the one, delivering 
speeches in the House of Commons for the philosopher 
and statesman to reflect upon; the other, winning in 
that arena, daily victories. Both, had equal power to 
charfft in society ; the one various and instructive; the 
other intuitive and brilliant ; Macintosh, by his elemen- 
tary turn, removed from all collisions; Canning, sar- 
castic as well as logical in debate, and sometimes also 
allowing his official pen to trespass in the former field; 
but, in private circles, bland, courteous and yielding. 
Let me add that both were self made men; enjoying, 
by this title, the highest political consideration and so- 
cial esteem in the most powerful and brilliant circles, 
hereditary and otherwise, of the British empire.” 

We shall return to this work ina future num- 
ber. 





American Ornithology, or, Natural History of 
Birds inhabiting the United States not given 
by Wilson. By Charles Lucian Bonaparte. 
Vol. 1V. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea. Lon- 
don, John Miller. 


The present volume contains fifteen specimens 





* how we prize your plants,’ pointing to some rhododen- 


very elaborately finished by Lawson, and amply 
eo 


sustaining his high reputation in that branch of 
his art. The plate containing the Florida gal- 
linule and the yellow rail is especially superb. 
The typographical execution is imposing, though 
not so far in advance of previous volumes as 
seems due to the rapid improvement in the art. 
The author himself suffers by comparison with 
his predecessor—his descriptions being recon- 
dite, heavy, and full of technical disquisition: 
running tilts of scientific distinction with every 
author who has misplaced an ill-marked species. 
There is all the difference between his notices 
and Wilson’s, that may be discerned in two 
portraits of the same beauty—one by a feed 
painter and the other by the glowing pencil of a 
lover. 

Obscurities, if not contradictory at least puz- 
zling, sometimes occur, scarcely pardonable in a 
fifteen dollar volume pretending to much scien- 
tific enlightenment:—speaking of the Florida 
gallinule, the red-faced coot of Browne, he says 
‘Those that migrate travel by night; owing to 
their short rounded wings, composed of flaccid 
feathers, their flight is slow and limited, and by 
no means rapid, so that they only have recourse 
to it in the last extremity, when it is performed 
with the legs hanging down, in a way peculiar 
to themselves. * * * Their flight is, however, 
rapid, when elevated and fairly started,” &c., 
p- 155. 





History of the Indian Tribes of North America: 
Folio, with coloured plates. Edited by Colo- 
nel M‘Kenney. 


This great national work is now in press by 
Messrs Key & Biddle. Having seen some of 
the portraits only, we must defer a critical no- 
tice until the letter press is ready, when we shall 
speak of ,it more at large. A few general ob- 
servations will exhibit the scope and object of 
the work. 

The design embraces, besides the history, 
biographical sketches, and anecdotes of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, accompanied and embellished with 
one hundred and twenty portraits from the In- 
dian gallery in the department of war at Wash- 
ington. Every thing that can throw light upon 
this curious people will be collected from authen- 
tic sources. ‘The portraits will be exact like- 
nesses of those they represent; their costumes 
will be preserved, including the various devices 
resorted to by the natives of the forest for orna- 
menting their bodies with paints, feathers and 
wampum, &c. A vocabulary of the languages 
spoken by the various tribes, upon an improved 
plan, will be given at the end. 

The public are familiar with the name of Colo- 
nel M‘Kenney, under whose particular supervi- 
sion, as chief of the Bureau of Indian affairs at 
Washington, that interesting gallery of portraits 
was painted. He has had the advantage of per- 
sonal intercourse with the various northern and 
southern tribes, and his manuscript will undergo 
the revision of a gentleman high in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen for talents and accurate 
knowledge. There can therefore be little doubt 
of the excellence of the entire production. 





Mr. H. S. Tanner has issued No. 6, of his New and 
Elegant Universal Atias, a work which has, deservedly, 
found favour with the country. The present number 
consists of five maps, executed in the best manner; of 
the State of Missouri, the Territory of Michigan, Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, Russia in Europe, and Sweden and 





Norway. 
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VARIETIES. 


abinet Cyclopedia. 

A second edition of McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary. 

A treatise on the Violin. 

The Private Correspondence of Dr. Franklin has been 


time that some change should be made in the system of published in London, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


universal ‘ puff,’ which has become so fashionable with 


Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, by J. Boaden, are an- 


nearly all the newspapers. The*public are beginning nounced in London. 


to find out the trick, and however slow they may be to 


Cooper’s new novel, the Headsman of Berne, is an- 


admit the fact, the publishers will diseover that this in- nounced by Bentley. Also, England and the English, 
discriminate praise deceives no body. It is very hard by Bulwer. 


we know to deny the urgent personal appeal of an old 


Sketches of England by the Baron D’Haussey, ex- 


and steady subscriber and advertiser for an innocent minister of Charles X. 


puff, but it would be better for all parties if there was a 


A new novel by the author of the Subaltern, called 


reform in this matter. As to books—this is especially Allen Breck, in 3 vols. 


necessary, because if the readers rely at all upon the de- 


The Americans; by an American in London, signed 


clared opinions of a journalist, they may be thereby in- C. Colton, is slightingly noticed in the Literary Ga- 
duced to purchase a valueless b6ok—and if they do not| 2€tte. 


so rely, what is the use of a puff. The Mirror has set 
a good example in’ this business, which as to books we 
have resolved to follow, offend whom it may. We have 
set down our foot—we puff no more—praise where 
praise is deserved we shall readily accord—and alike 
condemnation.” 

Some time ago a schooner got aground between the 
Demerara and Essequibo rivers; she lay in the mud for 
several tides, and at last was noticed by a pilot cutter, 
the master of which boarded the schooner, and found 
half the crew asleep; the others were coolly roasting 


plantains. ‘ Why dont you lay out a warp and try to 


get your vessel off? if it comes on to blow you will all 
be lost,” said the pilot. ‘Me no care, suppose lost,” 
replied Quaco; ‘massa schooner, massa niger—al] 
massa’s loss.”—Alezander’s Transatlantic Sketches. 


The royal government of Spain has ordered a bust of| and Law Officer. 


— — 


A treatise on poesia: by Sir Joha Herschell as 

A good resolution—The Albany Daily Advertiser, the 43d vol. of Lardner’s 

one of the best papers in the country, holds the follow- 

ing language in relation to our stand in regard to puffs- 
“Here is a redeeming touch at last, and it is indeed 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON, THE LAST WEEK IN MAY. 
Tales for an English Home, by G. M. Sterne, 12mo.— 
Fleming’s Views of the Lakes of Scotland, Part IlL— 
Church Reform, 8vo.—The Causes of Respiration, by 
J. Carson, M. D. 8vo.—Brown’s Conchologist’s Text 
Book, 12mo.-~Rennie’s Alphabet of Angling, 18mo.— 
Cambridge Greek and Latin prize Poems, 8vo.—Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library ;—Nubia and Abyssinia, by C. M. 


—>— 


New American Pudlications. 
The Juryman’s Guide throughout the state of New 
York, and containing general matter for the Lawyer 
By Chas. Edwards, Counsellor and 


Cervantes to be placed in front of the house he inhabited | Attorney at Law, New York. 


at Madrid 


One of the celebrated Obelisks of Thebes has reached 
Toulon. 


In press, The American Universal Geography, for 
schools and academies, on the principle of analysis and 
comparison, illustrated by copperplate and stereotype 


It was said of Bayle that he read much by his fingers ;| maps, by Rev. J. M. Blake, A. M. 


meaning that he had the art of distinguishing that which 
is most curious and important ina book without the 
trouble of a regular, minute perusal. Such an art is 


The third number of the National Portrait Gallery 
of Distinguished Americans, of which the portraits are 
executed by J. B. Longacre, is ready for delivery to 


particularly desirable at an era when the press is incal-| subscribers. 


culably prolific. 


Roscoe remarks that “ it is much safer, in general, to 
speak of the contents of books positively than nega- 


tively, as the latter requires that they should jirst be 
read.” Hence so much general praise of books. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Historic Tales of France from the earliest pe- 
riod to the Coronation of Charles X. a good compilation 
for the use of families and schools. 

The Gentleman and Lady’s Book of Politeness and 
Propriety of Deportment. 

A selection (in the original French) from Madame 
Guizot’s Tales for Young Persons. In this department, 


The Statutes of Ohio, in 3 vols., super royal octavo, are| the works of Madame Guizot have, in France, deserv- 
in press at Cincinnati. Also, the Family Library of|edly, a reputation similar to that which those of Miss 
American History, Science and Literature, by James| Edgeworth enjoy in Great Britain. 


Hall. The first volume to be published next month. 


Mr. Tanner has just published a new edition of his 


The Western Monthly Magazine continues to reach | large sheet Map of the Canals and Rail Roads of Penn- 


us regularly, and occasionally furnishes a racy article. 
Mr. Rennie, author of Insect Miscellanies, Architec- 


sylvania, New Jersey, and the adjoining states. 
Bridgewater Treatises, No. 2—On the adaptation of 


ture of Birds, &c., has a work in hand, on the Habits of|external nature to the physical condition of Man; 


Birds, and a second on the Faculties of Birds, 


principally with reference to the supply of his v -ats, 


Dr. Horsefield is busily employed in preparing the| and the exercise of his intellectual faculties. By John 
third part of his elaborate work on the lepidapterous| Kidd, M. D. F. R.S. &e. 


insects of Java. 
Swainson’s Ornithological Drawings, illustrating the 


Godolphin, a novel. 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman, in search of a Reli- 


system of nature, is the title of a new work, by the in-| gion, with notes and illustrations, by the editor of 
defatigable Mr. Swainson. It is the result of many|Captain Rock’s Memoirs, in | vol. 12mo. 


ears study, and preparatory accumulation of materials. 


Collins and Hannay of New York, have commenced 





t contains a series of coloured drawings, in monthly | what they call, for the sake of a name, * The Ameri- 
numbers, each containing five quarto plates. A print-\can Library of History.” ‘The two first volumes con- 
ed volume will be furnished at the termination of the| tain, a History of the Florentine Republic, and 6f the 


series. ‘The first series will comprise the birds of Britist 


1| Age and Rule of the Medici, by Lozenro L. Da Ponte, 


America, described, but not figured in the Fauna Bore-\ Professor of Italian Literature in the University of the 
ala Americana of Dr. Richardson and Mr. Swainson.| city of New York. 


The whole undertaking will embrace 1000 plates, to be 


completed in a few years. 
Mr. Bakewell has published in London, the fourtt 


edition of his Introduction to Geology, considerably en- 


Nos, 3 and 4 of the Theological Library contain, 


Luther and the Lutheran Reformation, by J. Scott, 
n| A. M. 


The first number of the Law Library is now before 


larged, with an additional chapter, containing a review | the public, and is well patronised. 


of the prevailing theories of geology, as supported by 
existing phenomena. We should be pleased to see this 


edition republished in this country. 


The Stolen Child, by Galt. . 
Burrow’s Reports, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
5 vols. complete in 2 vols. being the second from the 


Dr. John Gould is about to publish, in London, an| fourth London edition, edited by J. P. Hall, Esq. 
entirely new work, onthe birds of Europe. Theauthor,| Cowper’s Reports in the Court of King’s Bench, 
in his prospectus, considers that the birds of Europe|2 vols. in one ; being the seeond American from the 
have been less illustrated, and are proportionally less| last London edition, edited by J. P. Hall, Esq. 


known, than those of other parts of the world. He 


proposes that his work shall fill up this inequality. 
LONDON. 


Five numbers of the Christian Library have been 
published. They contain :—-A Memoir of Robert Hall, 
Esq. by Olynthus Gregory, L. L. D., F. R. A. S., Pro- 


Mr. Madden, author of Travels in Turkey has just| fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Academy.—A His- 
committed to the press a now work, entitled the In-| tory of the Reformed Religion in France, by the Rev. 
Edward Smeney, M. A. late Fellow of Sidney College, 


e.* +" 


firmities of Genius. 





Cambridge.—The Life of :Wm. Cowper, Esq. by Tho- 
mas Taylor—The Testimony of Nature and Revela- 
tion, to the Being, Perfections, and Government of God, 
by the Rev. Henry Fergus Dumferline, author of a part 
of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. The sixth number was 
issued on the 15th of this month, and contains 
Viller’s Essay on the Revolution, with an introductory 
essay by the Rev. Doctor Miller, of Princeton. 

The Christian Observer is printed uniform with the 
above, for $1 25 per annum. Very good and very 
cheap. 


—— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
The editor acknowledges with pleasure the 
following contribution from a close observer of 
nature, whoit is hoped will continue his valuable 
labours. Similar papers, provided they are short 
and pithy, will be acceptable. 


Ducks hatched under a hen receive instruction from 
her different from that they would learn from the pa- 
rent duck, and a differeet mode of perception is very 
apparent in them, from that exercised by chickens 
hatched by a hen. Last summer I permitted a pet hen 
to hatch in a room I daily occupied. The chicks seem- 
ed to break the shell nearly at the same time, and pros 
traded their heads from the breast of their mother with 
the lively chirp they generally use. When I approach. 
ed the nest the fowl uttered a sharp cry by which every 
voice was stilled, all glanced eagerly at me, but nota 
sound was emitted by one of them. After stopping 
to witness this effeet, [ advanced still nearer, when the 
hen gave a hoarse guitural note, and every head disap- 
peared instantly, and each chick nestled for security, 
and was hidden, beneath the parent. The difference 
in the tone of the cry was very distinguishable, but that 
upon the first appearance or suspicion of danger, so 
short a time after birth, the chicks should understand 
the language of the mother fowl, appeared to mea 
subject worthy of attention. 

This knowledge was instinctive, that is, certain cries 
of the mother caused certain sensations in the chicks 
which induced distinct, definite and decided action in 
correspondence with the intention of the parent fowl. 

There was no previous experience to inculcate the 
inteligence, the results were prompt, however, without 
hesitation or doubt, immediately after birth, for I heard 
the first cries of the embryo birds. 

This spring, one of these same chickens now grown 
up, came to lay in the same corner of my room where 
itwas hatched, and several of the brood showed similar 
inclinations, although they were carried from the apart- 
ment as soonas! had made the observations I have 
stated above, and were not permitted to frequent it after 
they had left the nest. I allowed one of them to lay ina 
section ofan improved beehive, in the same spot where 
it was born,and when she showed a disposition to sit, 
duck eggs were placed under her instead of her own. 

When the young ducks were hatched I narrowly 
watched their behaviour, and found by their manner, 
that they were perfectly ignorant of the meaning of the 
sounds uttered by the hen, and of the peculiarities of 
language by which she enticed them to food, or warned 
them of danger. Her cries did not excite in them those 
instinctive sensations which were so readily compre- 
hended by chicks. It was only by the experience of the 
ducklings, and careful instruction of the foster parent, 
that they became aware of her intentions. The coin- 
cident effects of language and of food, of signs and of 
shelter soon taught them to know and appreciate her 
wishes. 

Ducks hatched by ducks instinctively understand 
the language of their own kind, like fowls, but they are 
taught another tongue, by the same means we are in- 
structed in a strange language, however confined may 
be itsextent. This is a trifling matter, but | think it a 
curious trifle, offering a very singular analogy. Dogs 
are made to comprehend the language of their masters, 
and if the master is a Frenchman or German, the dog 
must be addressed in German or in French to under- 
stand the orders given. Horses learn to know the in- 
tentions of their owners by a language of tones or cries, 
different from those used by their own kind; and vary- 
ing with the masters and among different nations. 
Pigs, elephants, parrots and sheep, all exhibit similar 
facilities. The ancients have characterised the lan. 
guage of animals by many beautiful and sensible images, 
to understand which we must know and observe the 
peculiarities and diversities of natural character which 
abound in the living world. Rusticus. 





Phil. Co. June,30, 1833, 
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